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AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT. 


WANAMAKER’S. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

—— for their ore or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met That the follow: is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows : 

‘Tf twenty-two years of uge or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months’ 
and paid atleast one month before the election,’’ so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘‘Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately ——— the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,’ shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘‘ Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote at the polling place of the electiou district of 
hme he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where: 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
merge | an election, except at municipal elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all offieers that now are or hereafter may be 

elected by the people: Provided, That in time of war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote. and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
- election district in which they respectively re- 


e. 
Fifth. For the pnrpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his goa or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a studentof any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or | ome institution, mp 1 the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.” 
A true copy of the joint resolution. 
CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 


sylvania, for their approval or rejection at a special - 


election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is | ge mae to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional article to said Con- 
stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
— liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb: 

rohibited, and any violation of this prohibition shall 
: £ misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HERE is little new at Washington. Secretary Noble, of the 
Interior Department, according to a report in a Washington 
newspaper, has expressed himself much in the same way as Mr. 
Wallace, the new Indianapolis postmaster at first did, (he after- 
ward corrected his statement),—namely, that he meant to remove 
“inefficient ” Democrats, and appoint Republicans to fill the va- 
cancies. Of course, the Secretary can select only for those 
places in the Department which are not to be filled by examina- 
tion, and his omission of any reference to this fact puts himself 
and the President also in a false position,—for critics like the 
New York Times, which are watching every step of the Adminis- 
tration, now insist that Mr. Harrison takes a low view of Civil 
Service Reform, and are hopeful that he will make but a poor 
showing when compared with his predecessor. A dispatch from 
Washington (to the Boston Journal), states that it is now well set- 
tled in the minds of Congressmen who are “boring” for places 
for their district followers, that it is the policy of the Administra- 
tion to leave the Democrats with four-year commissions continue 
to the end of their terms. How it could ever have been imagined 
that General Harrison would pursue a different policy, and show 
himself less inclined to a non-partisan service than Mr. Cleveland, 
is hard to understand. 





IT is generally accepted that Mr. Field is to be Postmaster of 
Philadelphia. It will be time enough to believe this implicitly 
when the appointment is officially announced. There is now a 
definite effort on foot to break down his standing with the Presi- 
dent, on political grounds, and if the latter has given Mr. Wana- 
maker any distinct and positive assurance that he will support 
Mr. Field against Mr. Quay and his colleague, it must have been 
within a very few days. If the two Senators are really against 
Mr. Field, to the extent of voting not to confirm his nomination, 
and General Harrison is convinced of the fact, the appointment 
would be a more remarkable circumstance than we expect to see. 
Mr. Cameron, no doubt, could easily be persuaded to take the 
Field side of the case, if it were not that he looks to Mr. Quay’s 
support for his own reélection. Recently, in the State Legisla- 
ture, Mr. Quay’s friends made a public demonstration of their 
strength and their bitterness of feeling against Mr. Cameron’s 
former lieutenant, Mr. Magee, by defeating with the most exult- 
ant show of triumph a piece of legislation which the latter de- 
sired. No doubt, Mr. Cameron understood the significance of the 
act, and his Highland strain of blood must be changed if he did 
not wish that the time might come when he could escape from 
Mr. Quay’s hands, and be at liberty to help his own friends, in time 
of need. At present he rides behind his colleague’s chariot like a 
captive chief in a Roman general’s triumph. 





THE election in Rhode Island appears to be nearly over. 
Second trials have been held in the places where the first failed, 
and it is announced that the Senate stands 25 Republicans, 10 
Democrats, with one more member to be chosen; and the House 
84 Republicans to 38 Democrats,—showing thus a Republican 
majority on joint ballot, and making it certain that the State can- 
didates of that party, (though they had but an inglorious minority 
of the popular vote), will be elected. 

On the Prohibition question the first elections were decisive. 
Attorney-General Rogers, who was on three tickets, was defeated 
by his Democratic competitor, probably by the votes of Republi- 
cans opposed to Prohibition. It is said that every member who 
was chosen at the first ballot was favorable to resubmitting the 
question to the people. As the new Legislature meets in May 





there can be little doubt that the vote will be taken this year, and 
that Prohibition will be defeated. This will make seven States 
which have voted against Prohibition within two years. 

What is of most interest to the country generally is that the 
(old) Legislature, resuming its ballotings for U. S. Senator, elected 
a successor to Mr. Chace, on Wednesday, in the person of Mr. 
Nathan F. Dixon. He is said to be a good man, which we hope 
may be true. His father and grandfather, bearing the same name 
as himself, both served in Congress,—the latter in the Senate from 
1839 to 1842, the former in the House from 1861 to 1871. 





WE find in Harper’s Weekly a discussion of the case of the 
New York post-office, which is described as being “as crucial a 
test of President Harrison’s principles upon this subject as it was 
of President Cleveland’s”, This is one of the first indications of 
the evolution of the Cleveland Myth, which probably will grow 
to gigantic proportions in the Mugwump mind when enough time 
shall have elapsed to enable people to forget what the ex-Presi- 
dent actually did. Mr. Curtis, we believe, was one of the dep- 
utation which waited upon Mr. Cleveland at the opening of 
his term to ask for the retention of Mr. Pearson. We have it on 
very good Mugwump authority that Mr. Cleveland in acceding to 
this request declared that it must be regarded as an exception, 
and as constituting no precedent for similar cases. How Mr. 
Cleveland evinced his principles by retaining Mr. Pearson as an 
exceptional favor to his New York ex-Republican supporters we 
do not see. And we really would like to know what it was in 
Mr. Pearson’s record as post-master that induced Mr. Curtis 
and his friends to accept this favor from the President. 

The appointment of Mr. Van Cott to the place held by Mr. 
Pearson cannot be counted among the felicitous selections made 
by this Administration. It compares very unfavorably with that 
of Mr. Field to the Philadelphia post-office, or that of Mr. Joel 
B. Erhardt to succeed Mr. Magone as Collector of the Port of 
New York. Mr. Van Cott has the record of a rather useful poli- 
tician, with no bad smirches on his personal record, but also with 
no evidence that he has any strong ideas on the subject of re- 
form. Neither has he given any evidence of special administrative 
capacity, nor has he had any large experience in the management 
of business of any sort. Why he has been selected by the Platt 
politicians and forced upon the Administration, unless it is be- 
cause he will be an easy man to manage, is not known tothe pub- 
lic. We do not sympathize with the lacerated feelings of the 
Mugwumps over the removal of Mr. Pearson, but we think 
another man than Mr. Van Cott should have been entrusted with 
the chief post-office of the country. 





SECRETARY WINDOM has not been able as yet to make any 
radical change in the policy adopted by Mr. Fairchild with refer- 
ence to the Surplus. He has not withdrawn the moneys depos- 
ited in the National Banks, and his first proposal to buy bonds 
was met by offers at prices which he felt obliged to refuse as being 
too high. On Saturday last he was able to secure $1,458,500 at 
prices he thought satisfactory, viz., 108 for 44 per cents. and 129 
for fours. This does not indicate that Mr. Harrison’s plan of 
spending the whole Surplus in the purchase of bonds can be exe- 
cuted on terms which commend themselves to his Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and we should not be surprised to see the Secre- 
tary obliged to follow Mr. Fairchild’s example and relieve the 
money market by transferring the nation’s spare cash from its iso- 
lated reservoirs to the banks, which are in the channels of useful 
circulation. 

Mr. Allison thinks the President should call an extra session 
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of Congress in October, so as to give ample time to deal with this 
and other pending questions. This would do more than add so 
much time to the session. It would deprive the weeks between 
the opening of the session and the Christmas holidays of their 
usual character of useless lounging. 





As the inauguration of President Washington is the only im- 
portant event in American history which has occurred within the 
city of New York, it was to be expected that the people of that 
town would make the most of it on the coming thirtieth of April. 
With the example of Philadelphia before them, they might be ex- 
pected to manage a centennial celebration of this kind with a de- 
cent degree of vigor and eclat. But the want of homogeneity in 
the population of New York comes into view the moment any- 
thing of the kind is attempted. Like other towns which have 
not emerged out of provincialism, New York is cut up into small 
and small-minded cliques, which are quite incapable of forgetting 
their mutual quarrels when the demands of a situation like the 
present calls for general codperation. As a consequence there has 
been more friction over a procession and a ball than there was 
over the management of the Centennial Exhibition. 

New York seems to be wanting in men of the character of 
John Welsh, who commanded equally the confidence of every- 
body by his unselfish public spirit and his personal dignity. Phil- 
adelphia always has had men whose presence in her life enabled 
her to realize her civic existence and to coéperate as one man for 
any great object. New York is a social chaos for want of them. 





In 1848, after Black Hawk’s War, the great Indian reserva- 
tion which ran across Northern Illinois was thrown open to set- 
tlers by proclamation. By noon on a specified day settlers might 
cross the line and preémpt lands. We have heard from the oldest 
English-speaking settler of the State, the late Dr. Samuel Wylie, 
of Eden, an account of what took place. He came up from Eden 
to see the settlement. The whole Indian line was one long en- 
campment for weeks before the day fixed in the proclamation. 
Every kind of conveyance and every sort of tent was on the spot, 
and it looked as though the tens of thousands had turned gypsies 
for the time. When their day came there was a tremendous rush, 
but the broad bosom of the State’s prairies soon absorbed them, 
with room left for many more. 

Something like this is now to be seen along the border of the 
Oklahoma district of the Indian Territory, which has been thrown 
open to settlement by proclamation, the date fixed being the noon 
of Easter Monday. The numbers gathered along the border 
awaiting the hour of liberty to preémpt lands is so large as to ex- 
cite doubt in observers whether there is land enough forall. But 
it takes a very big crowd to settle up a district as great as Ok- 
lahoma. 





Srx States have now adopted the Australian method of voting, 
in the common faith that this will suffice to put an end to the cor- 
ruption which attaches itself to our elections. In fact that method 
is a safeguard against nothing but intimidation of voters, which 
certainly is not a crying evil in this country. It does not put an 
end to bribery of voters, although it deprives the briber of the or- 
dinary guarantee that the vote he has bought will be delivered. 
In Canada they find that the rascals who take bribes are loyal to 
the promises they make to the rascals who give them. And 
in England, as the Andover Review reminds us, the Australian sys- 
tem was in force for several years and two general elections had 
been held with it, when Parliament passed the Corrupt Practices 
Act, which has been really effective for the suppression of bribery. 
This law strictly limits the amount of money a candidate may 
spend upon his election expenses, and requires of him a sworn 
statement of every penny he has spent, and of every person he 
has employed, with bills and other vouchers for every outlay ex- 
ceeding two pounds. The amountis proportional to the size of the 
constituency, and when several candidates are running in partner- 
ship as belonging to the same party, the amount is proportionally 








reduced, The much greater number of elective officials and the 
use of committees to represent the collective interests of the par- 
ties, would make the application of such a restriction more diffi- 
cult in America. But it is the only law that has had any effect in 
England. Yet it does not cover or restrain the operations of such 
organizations as the Primrose League of Tory women, who have 
taken an active part in politics since Beaconsfield’s death. 





New York sets Philadelphia a good example in the matter 
of securing a system of rapid transit. The State Legislature is 
asked to pass a bill prepared by Mayor Grant, which creates a 
Commission to take the whole matter into consideration, so as to 
secure the best arrangement possible, with a due regard to both 
the interests of the public and those of the owners of property 
immediately affected. All the schemes—underground and over- 
ground—are to be referred to this Commission, which will have 
power to veto or to approve, and to attach to its approval such 
conditions as the interests concerned seem to require. It is a good 
sign that the opposition to the bill is chiefly from the friends of 
special projects, who think they would have better chance of driv- 
ing a good bargain with the city if they were left to the Alder- 
men. 

Of course it always is undesirable to take a question of this 
kind out of the hands of the representatives of the people in the 
civic legislatures. But our own Councils and the New York 
Board of Aldermen have shown an incapacity to deal with this 
great question as the urgent needs of the community require. In 
their case peculation, in ours procrastination and adverse corpora- 
tion interests have ruled the day. In Philadelphia the considera- 
tion of injury to private interests had far too much weight in pre- 
venting action in the interest of the body of the people. Not only 
the property-holders along the proposed routes, but the owners of 
property in the centre of the city generally have resisted action, 
in the fear that more quick access to the suburbs would deduct 
from its value. Nothing could be better for Mr. Henry George 
and his friends. 





ATTENTION has been called more than once to the extraordi- 
nary preponderance of the legal profession in the national legis- 
lature of this country. The Times of New York publishes a com- 
parison of our House of Representatives with the British House 
of Commons and the French Chamber of Deputies in this respect. 
It finds that agriculture, commerce, and other industries have 450 
of the 670 members of the House of Commons; 215 of the 580 
members of the Chamber of Deputies; but only 69 of the 333 
members of the House of Representatives. The House of Com- 
mons has 47 and the Chamber of Deputies has 95 office-holders 
among the members,—a class excluded from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as are the 66 gentlemen of the military and naval ser- 
vices who sit in the House of Commons. It classes the residuum 
as ‘‘ professional men,” and finds 107 in the House of Commons, 
270 in the Chamber of Deputies, and 264 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is by far the largest proportion in any country. 
Of the 264 there are 220 engaged in the practice of the law, the 
remainder being physicians (7), editors (12), ministers (5), profes- 
sional politicians (18), and labor delegates (2). Thus two more 
lawyers would make their quota in the House exactly two-thirds 
of the whole, while it is less than one-sixth in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Our contemporary draws from this various inferences as to 
the stability of our institutions, through our not making repre- 
sentatives of those who “ have a stake in the country,” especially 
of the representatives of the agricultural interests. The facts do 
not warrant this. The legal profession is not a separate caste in 
America as it isin England. It is very largely composed of men 
who are also farmers, or who have an interest in manufactures or 
mining. Our professional men of all classes have their ‘ stake in 
the country,” equally with the farmers, and if they were inclined 
to put personal or professional interests before those of their con- 
stituents, they would not be elected. The real evil from making 
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up our national and State legislatures of lawyers is that the espe- 
cial ideas and traditions of one profession are fastened on our leg- 
islation, which in consequence lingers far behind that of England 
for want of a proper measure of lay influence. 





THE annual assemblies of the two Churches of the “ Latter- 
Day Saints” have just been held, the larger or polygamistic body 
in Utah and the other in Missouri. It is noticeable that corres- 
pondence has been begun between them, possibly with a view toa 
reunion. This may be an indication that the Utah Saints have 
reached the conclusion that polygamy is doomed, and that a spe- 
cial revelation proscribing the practice is to be expected. The 
hopes of the Saints were very much dashed by the Republican 
victory of last November. Towards the close of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration the Democratic judge of the United States Court 
in Utah began to show as much indulgence to convicted polygam- 
ists as the law permitted, imposing only a small fine on those who 
pleaded guilty, instead of the term of imprisonment which had 
been usual. This excited their hopes that the Democrats were 
going to find some arrangement for them by which the Edmunds 
law would become a dead letter. But the election of a Republi- 
can President and Congress has shown them that they are to en- 
counter the whole weight of the national authority, unless they 
abandon polygamy. And in the long run they will find it impos- 
sible to retain it, unless they emigrate from this country as a 
community. 

The Utah Church reports some 86,000 families in commun- 
ion; the non-polygamous Church, with its headquarters at 
Kirtland, Ohio, reports 26,000 members. Both are carrying on a 
vigorous propaganda among the poor whites of the South and of 
Europe. Ireland is the only country where they have had no 
success. 





ONLY thirteen members of the Canadian Parliament voted to 
censure the Administration for assenting to the measure by which 
the Quebec government agreed to pay the Jesuits $400,000 by 
way of compensation for their confiscated property. This disposes 
of the fear that parties would break up over this question, and a 
great struggle between Protestant and Romanist would at once 
begin. In fact it puts a quietus to the whole matter, which is a 
very good thing for Canada. The Jesuits, however, are not paid 
yet. The Quebec Treasury is empty, and it seems impossible to 
raise sufficient taxes to pay the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, let alone undertaking the payment of old arrears of this 
kind. Although the Dominion government pays each province a 
portion of its revenues proportional to its population, Quebec has 
been in a condition of uninterrupted impecuniosity for years past. 
It requires a rich community to pay the cost of a federal system 
of government. 





Ir seems far from impossible that the alliance of Tories with 
Liberal-Unionists will go to pieces through Mr. Bright’s death. 
The two parties in Birmingham had an agreement that when the 
vacancy occurred, Lord Randolph Churchill should stand as the 
coalition candidate. But without waiting to hear from him, Mr. 
Chamberlain put forward Mr. Bright’s rather undistinguished son. 
The Tories still asked Lord Randolph tostand ; but under the cir- 
cumstances he declined. Mr. Chamberlain gave as his‘reason that 
the result is uncertain, and that therefore it was better for Church- 
ill to retain his present seat than be sent adrift by a defeat in Bir- 
mingham. But it is assumed generally that people who have come 
to years of discretion expect to judge for themselves in such mat- 
ters, and not to be taken care of by their friends. The real reason 
is that the Liberal-Unionists are jealous of anything which may 
reduce their numbers in the House. They had 77 members when 


this Parliament began, and this number has been reduced to 71 by 
losses in by-elections, while the Tories have fallen from 316 to 311. 
This indicates that they are the least loved of all the English par- 
ties. Their position is not unlike that of the Mugwumpsin Amer- 
ica. 


The Liberals detest them as deserters under false pretences ; 





the Tories dislike them even while using them, and resent their 
sense of their own importance to the coalition. Everybody knows 
they could not carry five English constituencies without the sup- 
port of the Tories,!and the thorough party men resent their hold- 
ing so many seats when their actual strength is but ahandful. It 
is true that they have done their best to deserve Tory approval by 
voting for everything the ministry proposed. But even this has 
not made them popular ; and this sharp practice of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s was all that was needed to precipitate a quarrel. 

As it is again positively announced that Mr. William H. Smith 
is to become a Lord, the vacancy in the leadership of the House 
is claimed for Lord Randolph by his friends and his organ, the St. 
James’s Gazette. But there is not the smallest chance of his getting 
it. His sharp criticism of the management of the Admiralty de- 
partment, and his opposition to the large grant of money for new 
ships are still too fresh in Lord Salisbury’s mind. The Premier 
will confer this bit of promotion upon his beloved nephew Mr. 
Balfour, whose post of Irish Secretary is less acceptable to him 
since the Queen interfered with his brutal treatment of the Irish 
political prisoners, and compelled him to draft new rules for the 
Irish prisons. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


New YorK. 

gtr has been considerable similarity in the movements of 

the stock market for the past two weeks, in that it has de- 
clined in the first part of the week and advanced in the latter. 
Last Saturday it closed quite buoyant, the rise having been sharp 
on that and the preceding day, Missouri, Pacific and Atchison in 
the lead. As these stocks had been most depressed it was natural 
they should react most strongly, and it was generally expected 
that Atchison would continue its advance till Tuesday, because on 
that day the books closed for the annual election and the demand 
for the stock for registry would keep it on the rise. But what is 
generally expected seldom happens in Wall street; and on Mon- 
day morning, Atchison being quoted about 45, bear operators 
made a sudden drive at the market and knocked the price to 43, 
drove down Missouri Pacific also, and weakened the whole list— 
except St. Paul; with that they could do nothing. Next day, 
(Tuesday), they continued the attack, got Atchison down to 40 
(where it had been last week) and gave a ragged look to the market 
generally. This is just about the time the average trader, who 
had calculated on the market continuing the advance with which 
it had closed on the Saturday before, quite loses heart and thinks 
it is no use struggling against the bear party. He gives up, and 
is ready for prices to sink out of sight. More shrewd observers 
said, ‘‘ Wait till Wednesday,’ and in fact one did not have to wait 
till then for the turn. It came unmistakably in the last hour of 
Tuesday, when good buying appeared in many of the leading 
stocks and the way was prepared for a general rise next day, 
which came, and the market repeated its movement of the previ- 
ous week. 

St. Paul was the conspicuously strong stock when the market 
was weakest. Speculatively, its position is this: a combination 
of strong people here and in London have accumulated so much 
of it that they virtually control its market movements, and they 
have demonstrated their strength so far that the short interest, 
which for a long time was persistently maintained in it, has been 
quite driven out; not only this, but leading bear operators like 
Mr. Cammack have abandoned trading in the stock. Conse- 
quently, the bull pool are now able to put it up without opposi- 
tion, or with no more than the run of small traders may make by 
selling the stock whenever the general market looks weak, and 
such opposition as this the bull pool can easily dispose of. If, 
therefore, the price is not put so high as to bring in large selling 
from outside holders, the quotations can be maintained with com- 
parative ease. The sister stock, if it may be socalled, Northwest, 
is not so circumstanced. There is no regular pool in it, yet it is 
held with great strength. Leading operators insist that the price 


‘is too high; they say it ought to be selling near 90 instead of 


above par, and there is known to be a considerable short interest 
in it, representing the short sales of the operators referred to. 


| They attack it on every occasion, but the stock is a popular one, 


and whenever the price gets near to par, buyers seem to be found 
for it, so that it rallies easily. A sketch map has been got out 
showing how closely the St. Paul and Northwest systems are in- 
terwoven, and a printed paragraph on the sheet asks the observer 
to consider whether the value of the one road is more than the 
other; but by a rather infelicitous wording of the paragraph (in- 
felicitous in view of the purpose of the map) it is made to appear 
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rather as a bull argument on St. Paul than a bear argument on 
Northwest. 

It was pointed out in this article some time ago that the stocks 
of these two roads were drifting into the same hands, that is, to 
the bankers and capitalists representing the Morgan- Vanderbilt in- 
terests; and in due time the two systems will be found to be prac- 
tically under one control. Besides this, with a conservative and 
economical management the St. Paul roads will be in a position 
very different from what it has been, where extensions were never 
ending, each bringing its issue of new securities, and the main line 
was under a constan drain to support these now paying new 
branches. All this is now stopped; the new branches are creating 
a traffic of their own and the road is increasing its earnings on 
the same mileage, which means large earnings on the same fixed 
charges. The net earnings of the company the first three months 
of this year are over a million more than they were for the cor- 
responding time last year. Increase of net earnings while the 
gross earnings show but little or no increase, is characteristic of 
most of the principal railroad systems at this time. It comes par- 
tially from the better rates obtained and partially from the very 
favorable weather, which reduces operating expenses. It was just 
the other way last year. These facts are making some impression 
even on the Western men, and a few of the operators who have 
been so bearish on the granger stocks are inclined to feel more 
bullish on them. The most disquieting thing is the situation in 
Iowa, from which State so large a portion of the business of these 
roads is derived. The local rates, made by the State Railroad 
Commissioners, are very low—ruinously low the railroad officers 
claim ; and being so low, they have seriously disturbed the inter- 
State, or through rates, so that yielding to the demands of the 
Chicago merchants and others, the new Inter-State Association 
has had at its first meeting, to deal with the problem of red ucing 
the through rates to bring them in line with thelocal rates. 

In respect to the Southwestern stocks, it may be said that the 
next election of the Atchison Company, which occurs next month, 
will certainly be controlled by Kidder, Peabody & Co., who will 
nominate their own board of directors. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this will prevent the stock eventually going very much 
lower than it is now—say to 25. The chief interest of the bankers 
is in the company’s bonds, not the stock. It is a lucky thing for 
the company that the territory of Oklahoma is to be opened, for 
it must bring a large additional business to the road, enough or 
more than sufficient to offset its loss on California business, The 
Rock Island will also get a share of this, as one of its new lines 
extends down to the new territory. It would be a singular in- 
stance of the varying fortunes of railroads if the opening of this 
new country should enable the Atchison to carry its great burden 
of fixed charges for a year or two, and so pull through without go- 
ing into the hands of a Receiver,—where now it might seem it is 
almost sure to go. Let it be observed, by the way, that while the 
Southwestern roads are in such bad case, the Southern roads are 
doing remarkably well. The Louisville and Nashville is increas- 
ing its earnings at a wonderful rate, and its securities, stock, and 
bonds alike, are rising in the market, principally on foreign buy- 
ing, for the road is virtually controlled by the foreign holders. 
The Richmond Terminal system is also doing well, and it will pay 
to keep watch of these lines, for in the judgment of careful ob- 
servers, there is a great future for them, and much money to be 
made by buying the securities judiciously. 

The trust stocks have been active lately. Whatever may be 
thought of trusts in their aspect to the industrial welfare of the 
public, Wall street has to deal with them as a factor of growing 
importance in the stock market. The speculator has no opinions 
on the matter other than whether the stocks are likely to go up 
or go down according to current conditions, and he is just as 
ready to sell them for the fall as to buy them for the rise. Viewed 
in the light of their material condition, the Cotton Oil Trust 
would seem a good thing to let alone at this time, while the Sugar 
Trust stock is in foment on account of the big profits the concern 
is making. There was a lively rise in the stock from 85 to 90 in 
one day, and at this figure it was selling higher than when the 
dividend of 2 per cent. cash and 8 per cent. scrip came off the 
price. Of course, such rapid fluctuations in this stock has from 
time to time shown that the bulk of it is still in comparatively 
few hands; and while this is the case, the public is sure to hear 
only one story—that the Trust is making enormous profits. In 
due time, when these large holdings have been distributed, an- 
other story may be heard. 

Foreign news is favorable. Money is again very easy abroad, 
and London is buying our stocks, while the large purchases of 
Government bonds here displaced some millions of investments, 
and assures a renewed demand for other securities, 











GORMANISM AND QUAYISM. 

_ Administration of General Harrison was hopefully looked 

to as the beginning of a new period of sincere and real re- 
form in the public service. It was thought that the President’s 
own convictions and tastes were so opposed to the degradation of 
the Government, and so favorable to its elevation above the plane 
of spoils trading and office jobbery, that he would gladly seize 
upon the opportunity offered him to serve the country and make 
for himself a name of distinction. The opportunity offered was 
an extraordinary one. The old Republican régime had been cut 
across and cut off by four years of Democratic control. Most of 
the old “ wires” had been torn up by Mr. Cleveland. Four years’ 
interval had made many changes favorable to a new and fresh 
start, and so had made it peculiarly easy for Mr. Harrison to pre- 
sent himself as the head and front of a movement which would 
definitely tend to purify the system of government. Old “ claims” 
had run out; old bargains had expired by limitation ; old ruts 
had been filled up; old machines had rusted; and old bosses had 
died or become decrepit. The new conditions therefore afforded 
new opportunities. The situation was very different from that 
which had existed in 1881 and previously, and great as were the 
obstacles which remained in the way of reform, they were much 
less in number and proportions than those which confronted Gen- 
eral Garfield and his Republican predecessors. 

To presume that General Harrison did not perceive this state 
of facts would be to underrate his acuteness of observation. To 
suppose that he did not desire to avail himself of the opportunity 
they offered would be a reflection upon his patriotism, and a 
judgment directly contradictory to that which, as we have said, 
the public had formed of him. It therefore never was presumed 
that he would take Mr. Quay, the Pennsylvania “ boss,” as one 
of the foundations for the new Administration, or would permit 
the official places of the government to become the “spoils” by 
which the Quay machine would be enlarged and strengthened. 
For Mr. Harrison must have seen in Mr, Cleveland’s administra- 
tion an example of the injury to be done by such policy. The 
most casual observer could not bave failed to remark the scan- 
dals of Gormanism in Maryland. The surrender by Mr. Cleve- 
land of the just and faithful performance of his Presidential duties 
in that State, and his recognition of Mr. Gorman as a manager 
and purveyor of ‘‘ spoils,’’ was one of the stains which could not 
and cannot be removed from the record of his Administration. 
And Quayism is Gormanism. The two systems are identical in 
their character. The plan is the same, the methods the same. 
Each degrades the public service by making it the servant of per- 
sonal and factional objects. Each inflames the natural and proper 
aspirations of those who are interested in politics, and so turns 
into a saturnalia the demand for place. Each is the enemy of the 
very purpose of improvement which the public estimate of Gen- 
eral Harrison had ascribed to him. 

That Mr. Quay is to be to this Administration what Mr. Gor- 
man was to the last,—that the Maryland of 1885-89 is to be 
reproduced in the Pennsylvania of 1889-93,—has been indicated, 
but not yet made certain, by events which have already occurred, 
and which have been faithfully, however regretfully, noticed in 
these columns. Itis true that such a step appears incredible. 
The reasons‘which have been stated must forbid it. If the desire 
were to elevate the processes of the Government, it would be 
fatuous to ally it with a system of political control built upon 
“spoils,” and characterized by a greedy demand for office. Stated 


“in the coolest and calmest way, it must be perfectly plain that a 


political partnership with Mr. Quay must be one fatal to reform. 

Apprehending such a disaster, it must be said that the sacri- 
fice of Pennsylvania will sadly discredit the Administration. Mr, 
Cleveland’s sacrifice of Maryland discredited him, yet the one State 
is to the other as twenty-eight to six. The principle is the same, 
but the material interests and the population are much greater. 
And the people of Pennsylvania, while they lament their disap- 
pointment that the new President, from whom they had hoped to 
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receive encouragement and aid in their effort to raise the level of 
their politics, has actually increased the power of their bosses, 
must even more regard the injury done to the whole nation. If 
Pennsylvania is to repeat Maryland’s experience, it is not alone 
the degradation of a State, but it is a failure to advance a just re- 
form, a blow at the welfare of all the States. The weak link of 
the chain is repeated, and the strength of an Administration, as 
Mr. Cleveland’s experience showed, is not that of its best, but of 
its worst places. 








THE BUSINESS MAN IN POLITICS. 


} Saaarmen is an important lesson in the defeat of Mayor Roche, 

whom the Republicans had renominated in Chicago. Mr. 
Roche is personally a man of estimable character, and before en- 
tering upon the office he had acquired a large experience in busi- 
ness. It is admitted that in some respects he did not belie the 
promise of his candidacy. He carried business methods and prin- 
ciples into the administration of his office. So far as the discharge 
of the proper duties of the mayoralty were concerned, nothing 
could be better than his administration. He retires from office 
without a smirch on his record for honesty, faithfulness to his im- 
mediate duties, and other business-like virtues. But all this did 
not prevent his defeat, and the turn-over of the city government 
to a Democrat. 

Mr. Roche owed his nomination to a group of political mana- 
gers, who had the shrewdness to profit by the new cry for the in- 
troduction of “ business methods” into governmental adminisira- 
tion. And from the outset he acknowledged the obligation his 
promotion laid upon him. In the selection of his subordinates 
and the general management of patronage, he consulted his 
“friends.” We do not know that he allowed them to appoint bad 
men to office; but he took care that his appointees were “ their 
men.” With every month of his administration, the grip of the 
Republican Ring on the city was increased, and the prospect of 
breaking its power became more and more remote. As a conse- 
quence the Independent voter became restive, and when it came 
to reélecting Mr. Roche, the people who gave him his majority be- 
fore either stayed away from the polls or voted the other way. 
In this they followed the rule that it is always safe to vote against 
objectionable men who are in power, even although their opponents 
are no better than they. Every party in turn is thus made to suf- 
fer, until one can be found which will do what is right. 

In another respect Mr. Roche showed what are the probable 
weaknesses of the business man iu public life. In the course of 
the big strikes on the Chicago railroads he did not conceal his 
personal sympathies with his own class—the capitalist class. In 
no part of the country is it more necessary for the local authorities 
to steer with an even keel than in Chicago. And if the Chicago 
street railroads are as indifferent to the welfare and the lives of 
their employees as are those of other great cities, the great strikes 
in that city have a good deal of justification. Mr. Roche did not 
think so. Like employers too generally, he could see no side of a 
strike but the inconvenience of it. His management of it left a 
bad taste in the mouths of the working classes, and bore fruit in 
the voting of last week. 

Just at present there is a great demand for the business man 
in administrative offices. We are told that the salvation of the 
country depends on the introduction of business methods into all 
the departments of the Government. This is especially impressed 
on us by some reformers, who are not aware of the fact that no 
great business in this country is administered with so much hon- 
esty and efficiency as is the government of the United States. 
What would we gain by the introduction into our government of 
the abuses which cling so persistently to the management of every 
great business corporation ? The notion that business life is the es- 
pecial illustration of honesty and efficiency in this country can be 
cherished only by those who choose to shut their eyes to the facts 
reported by the newspapers. The tone of business ethics is de- 








plorably low; and while there are myriads of honest and trust- 
worthy men in every walk of business life, it is not to the influ- 
ence of their business that they owe these virtues. It is because 
they resist the temptations of their business, and refuse to darken 
their consciences by accepting the maxims which are too gen- 
erally recognized as limiting personal obligation, that they take 
rank as honorable men. It, therefore, is not the part of wisdom 
to take for granted that a business man as such is certain to se- 
cure upright and honest administration of our governments, na- 
tional and local. It very much depends on the kind of a business 
man he is, just as the worth of the “scholar in politics” also de- 
pends on the kind of a scholar. Mayor Harrison, Mr. Roche’s 
predecessor in office, was a “scholar in politics,”’—a man of re- 
fined tastes, a graduate of a New England University, and a con- 
noisseur in both art and literature. Chicago was well rid of him, 
none the less. 

Mr. Roche’s case also shows that a business man in public 
life, without any close acquaintance with the practical workings 
of politics, may be the most convenient tool possible for the 
friends of machine government. It must always be kept in mind 
that there are two sides to every important executive office. The 
proper work of administration is much the easier and simpler 
half of its duties. The difficult and really dangerous half is the 
administration of the “ patronage” of the office, in view of its 
effects on the political situation. Now not one business man in a 
thousand has a close enough acquaintance with the complexities 
of our political life to appreciate this fact, and to walk warily 
along the pitfalls which surround the bestower of patronage. In 
this respect the business community is very much to blame. It 
is too much absorbed in making money to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the working of party machinery. Were it otherwise we 
should see business men chosen much more frequently to elective 
offices, and they would be far better qualified to administer them. 
If there are in the House of Representatives only twenty-four 
business men, it is because they are representatives of a class who 
do not care to go thither. 








A SURFACE TERMINAL SYSTEM FOR THE READING. 


y= more than a year, the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 

has been endeavoring to get the permission of the City of 
Philadelphia to bridge a small number of streets with an elevated 
roadway, in order to establish, at 12th and Market streets, a large, 
convenient, and handsome central depot of its passenger busi- 
ness. Most of the ground for this roadway has been acquired by 
purchase, and the whole of it, except the street crossings, will be 
paid for out of the railroad company’s own pocket, so that the au- 
thority asked of the city covers but a small part of the plan of the 
work, and is in substance a merely formal concession. The ex- 
pense of the intended construction will be large: it may justly be 
said, very large. No such sum as is now contemplated by the 
Reading Company has ever been expended for passenger terminal 
facilities in this city, and seldom, if at all, in any other city of this 
country. 

The projected enterprise, however, has been opposed for many 
months, and so far entirely frustrated. Practically speaking, no 
progress at all has been made in Councils towards the granting of 
the desired authority. A thousand frivolous and absurd objections 
have been made. A multitude of expedients have been employed 
to prevent action. Opposition has been fomented, and when fo- 
mented, absurdly magnified. Agents of other corporations, placed 
where they could block legislation, have held the public advan- 
tage in the grasp of corporation interests. And,—what is of even 
more serious consequence to the Reading Company,—the grant- 
ing of this nominal privilege has been used to extort from the ap- 
plicant important surrender of its corporate rights and of its op- 
portunity to carry on its business conveniently and cheaply. If 
the authority asked of the city had been one which cost it any- 
thing, this might have been more reasonable; but the Reading 
Company has been asked to pay for it such a price as would be 
appropriate only where the benefit was entirely on its side. 

It seems now a good time for the Reading Company to con- 
sider whether it is worth while further to offer the city the ad- 
vantage of so great, but so costly, a construction as has been pro- 
posed. The time and effort already spent upon it have been ser- 
ious. Is it wise to bestow anymore? Wouldit not be good finan- 
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cial and good railroad policy to adopt an entirely different line of 
action ? 

The surface rights and possessions of the Reading road, with- 
in the city, are very extensive, and of very great value. They 
have been acquired in a long period of years,—the more than 
half century since Philadelphia’s first suburban railroads were 
built. They include tracks upon several important streets, and 
crossings at grade upon hundreds of others. They include the 
passenger stations at Ninth and Green, Broad and Callowhill, and 
Third and Berks. They include a score or more of freight sta- 
tions, round-houses, car-yards, etc, etc. They give access to long 
lines of shops, factories, coal-yards, etc.,on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Ninth street, and other streets, far into the heart of the city. 
Would it not be better for the Reading, to withdraw its applica- 


, tion to Councils, and give all its energy to the development on 
‘ ground which it already owns, and upon other property which it 


can easily acquire, and upon the streets which it now occupies, a 
thoroughly equipped and completely appointed surface terminal 
system ? 

4 The advantages which would be secured by this include at 
least these features: (1.) Economy of expenditure. It would 
probably cost three millions of dollars to perfect the surface sys- 
tem, instead of fifteen millions for the elevated. (2.) Economy 
of time. The delays in Council may be indefinitely prolonged, 
and the permission to bridge the streets may remain, at the end 
of months or years, within the control of the agents of other 
corporations, (3.) The use of the surface tracks on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, Ninth street, Willow street, and others, will remain, 
and the access to the shops, the coal-yards, and the car-yards, 
will remain, as now, direct, easy, and cheap. There will be no 
need of curtailing the hours of use: trains can be run by day, as 
well as by night, and while other travel may suffer interruption, 
the railroad’s operations will be conveniently and economically 
conducted. 

Enjoying these advantages, the Company may be able to cre- 
ate such depot accommodations for its great and increasing pas- 
senger travel as will answer every possible purpose. Let the sta- 
tion at Green street be enlarged and improved,—probably on the 
ground west of Ninth street, between Green and Spring Garden. 
Let the station at Broad and Callowhill be similarly improved. 
Let both be made models of beauty, and of comfort for the public. 
Let them be not merely adequate, but spacious, pleasant, and at- 
tractive. That the trains run in and out of them on the surface, 
instead of elevated or underground, does not affect otherwise than 
favorably the work of the architect, decorator, and furnisher, 
when they are endeavoring to make buildings which the public 
will delight to use. 

As to transit for through trains from New York to Wash- 
ington, and accommodation on these for Philadelphia travelers, a 
good system is already established, and only needs liberal develop- 
ment and improvement, such as the Reading Company by its 
chartered rights and its possession of streets and ground, may 
make. Passage through the city for these trains is shown to be 
entirely possible, without any serious delay, and by the use of the 
track un Ninth street, (south of Spring Garden), and that on Wil- 
low and Noble streets, a good line for the suburban, as well as the 
through passenger service could be made between the great de- 
pots at 9th and Green and Broad and Callowhill. . 

What the public want is rapid transit, now,—not at some fu- 
ture time, when it may please the adverse influences to allow it. 
What the Reading road wants is opportunity to furnish that great 
part of this public accommodation which the location of its lines 
permits. And it, too, ought to beat this, now. Its affairs are not 
in such shape that it can wait indefinitely for the opportunity of 
developing its traffic; it must be securing, without unreasonable, 
delay, the business which is within reach. If the city will not 
permit it to elevate its roadway, it can properly fall back on its 
surface rights, and use them, and utilize them in the best manner 
possible. Grade crossings are the rule in other cities. Chicago is 
esteemed a great and growing city, and its railway commu- 
nications in every direction are upon surface tracks, upon 
which a multitude of steam-drawn trains are hourly moving. As 
seen there, the surface system has its great advantages, and it may 
be reserved to the Reading to show by railroad sense and en- 
gineering skill in Philadelphia how fully this system may be per- 
fected and developed to suit every modern condition and demand. 








OWLS. 


T may be April according to the almanac, and yet mid-winter, 
judging by the thermometer, and perhaps as a rule, March 
winks continue their chiily gustiness until the fourth mouth is 
well advanced. I have scoured a weather-wise neighborhood for 
some “saying ” about this feature of our climate, but gathered 
nothing not absolutely childish ; but if so run the days, the nights 





of April have a merit peculiarly their own; by the light of the 
waxing moon, let the temperature be high or low, the north- 
bound migratory birds begin to come. I saw a few of them dur- 
ing the last week in March; but it was when the April moon was 
eight days old, that field sparrows trooped hitherward by thou- 
sands, and how the bare upland fields rang with their glee! 

There is another happy feature of spring’s initial days. The 
winds, be they never so x Hanes from dawn to sunset, rest dur- 
ing the night, and nocturnal life rejoices. What a mighty volume 
of sound arises from the marshes when the wind-tossed waters 
are atrest. The tiny hylodes, the smallest of our frogs, is fairly 
ecstatic now, aud were there no other voices to be heard, this 
creature alone would dispel al] feeling of loneliness, 

But what of a ramble during an April night? After an al- 
most tempestuous day, there was little promise of anything akin 
to adventure, judging the landscape from my open door. How- 
ever confirmed in the strolling habit might be the saunterer, ram- 
bling at night, with but frogs for company, is scarcely tempting, 
even though the moon shines brilliantly. Then, it occurred to 
me, is it not enough that the wind has ceased, and that out-of- 
doors it is something more than merely April in name? There- 
fore, expecting little and hoping less, I ventured abroad, directing 
my steps, as usual, meadow-ward. And it was not with, as might 
seem at first, an altogether undesirable and non-receptive frame 
of mind. One is far more likely to be content with little, and not 
wholly disappointed if his walk proves without adventure. But 
the latter is seldom or never the result. It is a strange night that 
finds the whole world asleep. Certainly I never found it so be- 
fore, and did not to-night. By the pale light of the cloud-wrapped 
moon, stately herons wended their way from the river to the 
meadows, and twice a little owl hooted at me as I passed by the 
hollow hickory that stands as a lonely sentinel in the midst of a 
wide reach of pasture. Here was an instance when to be hooted 
at was a positive pleasure. The little owlet questioned the pro- 
priety of my being abroad at night, nor was he at all mealy- 
mouthed. He did not complain merely, but scolded unmistaka- 
ble ; and when hovering above me as well as when flitting from 
branch to branch, he snapped his little beak most viciously. It 
was evident that fear of myself did not influence the owl at all, 
but he was provoked because my presence interfered with his plans. 
The bird knew well enough that I would keep the mice away by 
standing in full sight out in the open meadow. I have been puz- 
zled, at times, to interpret the chirps and twitters of excited birds, 
but this irate little owl cried “ get out” as plainly as man could 
speak it, and I got out. 

In all works treating of the intelligence of animals, there is 
much said of the mental status of parrots, and little or nothing of 
the mother. wit of owls. Why this oversight is a mystery, unless 
it arises from the fact that “from the nocturnal preferences of 
most owls their habits are very slightly known, and many inter- 
esting facts are doubtless to be discovered in this direction. More 
often heard than seen, even their notes are only imperfectly 
known as yet.” Notwithstanding this, owls are well known in a 
general way; better known, indeed, than any other family of 
birds. Their appearance is striking, their expression intelligent, 
and that they were selected in ancient and more poetical times as 
the emblem of wisdom, is not to be wondered at. The bird of 
Minerva does not belie its looks. To speak of an owl’s wisdom in 
a Pickwickian sense, is to publish one’s own ignorance. I would 
that I might venture to give in merited detail an account of the 
wise doings, if not sayings, of little red owls that I have held 
captives for months. And better yet, narrate the summer histo- 
ries of owls at freedom that nested in the old orchard. Or write 
of the cunning ways of the handsome barn-owls, those beautiful 
cosmopolite birds, that made their home in a hollow oak upon an 
upland field. 

To do this would be to place our common owls where, in the 
scale of intelligence, they rightfully belong. Of all our birds, they 
are the least governed by mere impulse, and _ their days, as it 
has = to me, in a most methodical and reasonable manner. 
It has been admitted by many a traveler that to shoot a monkey 
was too like murder; they could not do it. Would that every 
farmer in the land had the same feeling with reference to the 
owls; for the same reason holds good, only to a less extent. 

It is true that we know very little about the various cries of 
owls, but every country lad, at least, knows that the bird’s utter- 
ances are not merely slight variations of a typical hoot, or the to- 
whit to-whoo of the poets. Well I remember how, evening after 
evening, when in camp in southern Ohio, the great horned owls 
made night melancholy rather than hideous, by their sonorous 
hoo-hoo-hoo! At first atar off, and then nearer and clearer sounded 
their incessant call, as flitting from one tall sycamore to another, 
they slowly approached the red glare of the camp-fire. Their 
hooting varied not a whit, but merely grew more distinct, and for 
long I thought them capable of no other utterance, but how great 
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an error this was evident, when at last one of these huge birds 
perched in the oak that sheltered my tent. The melancholy hoo- 
hoo-hoo! was the same, but with this were a host of minor notes, 
and these were once followed by a series of explosive, ill-tempered 
ejaculations when the little red owls that had their home in this 
same oak scolded without ceasing, at the intrusion. I can liken 
the hubbub to nothing but the subdued clamor of excited geese. 
In like manner, I was scolded by the little owl on the meadow 
hickory. The moon-lit September night on the blutf of Brush 
creek was vividly recalled. 

Owls need but to be more closely studied, and, if in confine- 
ment, to be treated with kindness and attended by one person, to 
demonstrate that all the wisdom seeming to lurk behind their ex- 
— faces, is really there. In matters of animal intelligence I 

now that I am heterodox, for I give the crow prominence equal 
to the parrot, and strongly doubt if owls should stand much be- 
hind them. Cuas. C, ABBOTT. 

Near Trenton, N. J. 








“THE REVOLUTION AGAINST TASTE.” 


N the last number of The Forum Mr. Edmund Gosse makes 
some agreeable comment on the debate over his baker’s dozen 
of the greatest English poets. He apparently enjoys the clamor 
he has aroused, for he gives it a new impulse by attempting to de- 
fine ‘“‘a great poet,” at which task, to say truth, he is not re- 
markably successful. With no desire to enter the field from this 
side, I venture to call attention to a few insignificant words at the 
end of his article which have apparently been brought forth by 
some startling phases of American criticism. He says: 

“Up to the present time, in all parts of the world, the masses of unedu- 
cated or semi-educated persons, who form the vast majority of readers, 
though they cannot and do not appreciate the classics of their race have 
been content to acknowledge their traditional supremacy. Of late there 
have seemed to me to be certain signs, especially in America, of a revolt of 
the mob against our literary masters. In the less distinguished American 
newspapers which reach me, Iam sometimes startled by the boldness with 
which a great name like Wordsworth’s or Dryden’s will be treated with in- 
dignity. The revolution against taste, once begun, will land us in irrepara- 
ble chaos. It is, therefore, high time that those who recognize that there is 
no help for us in literature outside the ancient laws and precepts of our 
profession should vigorously support the fame of those fountains of isnpira- 
tion, the impeccable masters of English.” 

Looking over recent literary history for an explanation of 
this unfortunate tendency one is led to scrutinize the two most 
popular poetical movements of the time. Is it in part, or alto- 
gether, due to Browning study and the misapplied zeal of Walt 
Whitman enthusiasts? I am somewhat inclined to think that it 
is so. 

There is a noticeable desire amongst advanced students of 
Browning to justify their idol even for his errors. The admission 
of a fault is the destruction of their worship. Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
in giving an outline of “ Fifine at the Fair,” declares that she is 
unable to acquit Browning of indulgence toward inconstancy save 
by supposing the parts of Fifine which favor that sin to be dra- 
matic utterances. On the other hand, she coolly appropriates 
all the unexceptionable sentiments as the principles of her master. 
So with those who scan the slippery lines for ethical hints. 
Browning is shown to have antedated modern philospohy; to 
have exposed “ spiritualism,” and to have very nearly monopol- 
ized the best of everything in modern thought. 

As a consequence of this kind of reasoning the inexcusable 
faults of Browning’s art are explained away at the expense of the 
‘impeccable masters,” as Mr. Gosse calls them. If art was at one 
time thought necessary to poetry it is so no longer, for have we 
not in Browning an infallible master, and does he not disregard 
art? The result of such argument is inevitable. The beautiful 
of art crumbles before it, and we have nothing left us but an 
unbeautiful conglomerate structure of speculation, metaphysics, 
psychology, leavened with the comparatively small element of 
true poetry which Robert Browning has assuredly produced. 

Those who mis-read Walt Whitman are guilty in the same 
degree. When he sings in his large, masterful way: ‘‘ Was it 
charged against my chants they had forgotten art? But 
thou that revelest here—spirit that formed this scene—they have 
remembered thee!” he does not mean to overlook nor undervalue 
the finer intricacies of art. He knows their grace and meaning 
profoundly ; but for him they were not made. He is true to the 
rugged spirit of the canons, the “ husky-haughty” voices of the 
sea—yet he is learned also in the greatest poetry, understands the 
offices of its art, and appreciates as only a great nature can the 
relation of that art to its allied thought. He is a loving reader, 
as well as a friend, of Tennyson, and from him backward has 
reaped harvests of instruction amongst the artists of the world. 
But some of those who worship at the feet of Walt Whitman, 
with no enlightenment from his word, would have us believe that 





art is futile, worn-out, and superseded because this modern bard 
has chanted in uneven lines and disregarded its technique. Those 
who utter such sentiments are equally in error with the Brown- 
ing cultus. Imbibing from Whitman vital principles which are 
good to live by they commit the fault of accepting all he gives 
them as unimpeachable. They accept his standard of art as they 
accept his ethics. The one must be correct because they derive 
comfort and enlightenment from the other. 

his, then, seems to be one source of the irreverence of which 
Mr. Gosse justly complains. We lose our sense of proportion by 
a too-eager study of what lies near at hand. It is a good rule not 
to read a book until it is a year old. It would probably be as 
good a rule to postpone our admiration of a poet until he isa 
generation old. Or if this is likely to do an injustice to the poet 
he should at least be read only in the light cast forward by the un- 
quenchable spirits of the masters. 

HARRISON S. Morris. 


—_— 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


UR young contemporary, The American Economist, which 
promises to be a very useful paper under its new manage- 
ment, hits a hard blow at the often repeated falsehood that Pro- 
tection is taught nowhere but in the University of Pennsylvania 
and by Prof. Thompson. It gives a list of fourteen American 
universities, nineteen colleges, one female college, and four insti- 
tutions of the grade of the high school, in which this doctrine is 
taught. And the list is incomplete. It might add Lehigh Uni- 
versity, (Prof. Coppée); Lincoln University, near Oxford, Pa. ; 
Wabash College, in Indiana (Pres. Tuttle) ; St. John’s College at 
Annapolis ; and the University of Minnesota. And it is to be re- 
membered that in very many of our colleges the subject of Politi- 
cal Economy is not taught at all. ; 

Taking the list by locality, we find five colleges and universi- 
ties in New England, two in New York, eight in Pennsylvania 
seven in Ohio, three each in Indiana and Illinois, four in Iowa 
and Kansas, one each in Colorado, Maryland, Dakota, Tennessee 
and South Carolina. The last two, like our Lincoln University, 
are institutions for the instruction of American citizens of African 
descent. This is a good beginning, and if the friends of our 
American policy would bestir themselves, our college system soon 
would cease to be a stronghold of Free Trade teaching. One evi- 
dence of progress is the movement to endow a new chair of Polit- 
ical Economy in Yale University. That would be most accepta- 
ble to a majority of the faculty and of the Alumni. 

* * * 


It is something of a blow for the Orthodox party in the An- 
dover controversy that the Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
ordered President Seelye of Amherst College to testify as to how 
and under what circumstances the late Rev. Wm. T. Eustis voted 
on the motion to remove Prof. Egbert C. Smyth from his chair, 
It does not fully appear what the defense in this case expect to 
prove by this testimony, but from the eagerness with which they 
have pressed this point and the determined resistance with which 
they have been met, it would seem to be of importance. As the 
casting vote against Prof. Smyth was given by Mr. Eustis, any- 
thing which successfully calls in question the validity of his act 
will vitiate the whole proceeding. 

President Seelye and his counsel pleaded the immunities ac- 
corded to judges, jurors, and other public officers in the matter of 
keeping secret their deliberations. But the court rules that An- 
dover Seminary is a private charity, and that its Visitors enjoy no 
such immunity. Whatever the court needs to know for the intel- 
ligent decision of the case, it will oblige the Visitors to tell. This 
is important also as showing that the Massachusetts Court is not 
infected with the idea, which formerly vitiated so many decisions 
in our State, that ecclesiastical bodies are to be treated as infalli- 
ble judges of all questions within their purview, even although 
their decisions may work palpable injustice in the matter of prop- 
erty rights. 








* * * 


Voices of criticism are raised, here and there, concerning the 
manner of celebrating the approaching Centenary in New York. 
The whole performance, it is remarked, is spectacular, and there 
is almost a complete absence of literary and thoughtful features. 
This is exactly the same objection which was justly raised to the 
Penn centenary celebration in this city, in 1882. But a chief ob- 
ject of such an affair must be to impress the minds of the mass of 
the people, and,—for one thing,—to give an object lesson in Amer- 
ican history to the swarming thousands who have but just come 
under our flag, and never heard of George Washington. And in 
this direction, music, flags, banners, and marching militia help to 
give an emphasis. Perhaps the latest and stupidest immigrant 
may prick up his ears and feel like inquiring what it is all about. 
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In the paragraph under this heading last week, in relation to 
Charles Thomson’s wife, some words were omitted in the correc- 
tion of the proof. The closing lines should read: ‘ His family, 
the Maryland Harrisons, may have been of the same original stock 
as Benjamin Harrison’s Virginia family, but Charles Thomson’s 
wife had no near relationship to the two Presidents,” 








AN EARLY-APRIL MORNING. 


CROSS thy sky the rifted clouds pursue 
Rare shapes enwrought to wonders manifold, 

And robins glance obliquely to behold 
The cawing caravans that speck the blue; 
Thy jewels are half a frost and half a dew, 
And o’er the earthy stretches of the wold 
A warm caress, from fingers still a-cold, 
Falls like an old song in a cadence new. 


Dear morning! with thy maid’s hair unconfined 
By virgin fillets of a later spring, 
Risen as from a rounded dream to find 
The world a-riot for a bourgeoning, 
Thy eyes spill sleep and sunlight, while the wind 
Beats blood to blushes with his gusty wing. 
FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 








REVIEWS. 


THE MIND OF THECHILD. Part II. The Development of the In- 
tellect, by W. Preyer, Professor of Physiology in Jena, (In- 
ternational Education Series.) New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1889. 

‘ o first part of Prof. Preyer’s work had to do with the de- 

velopment of the senses and the will, during the first three 
years of child life. The present volume is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the intellect during the same period. Here, as in 
the former case, most of the observations were made on the au- 
thor’s own son, a normal and healthy infant. 

As the development of the intellect is, in the opinion of Prof. 
Preyer, chiefly shown in the learning of language, the greater 
part of the book is taken up with discussions on the relation of 
language to thought in general, the physiology of speech, the var- 
ious forms of aphasia, and imperfections in speech, and with ob- 
servations of attempts at speech and growth of the faculty of 
speech in the young. A chapter is devoted to the development of 
the feeling of self in the mind of a child; and there are three ap- 
pendices, the third of which contains a list of cases of persons 
born blind, or who have become blind early, and have afterwards 
learned the language of vision. The cases given are not new, and 
are nearly all from English sources, but they are interesting, and 
the collection is a convenient one. 

Prof. Preyer combats the opinion maintained by Max Miller 
in his recent lengthy work on “ The Science of Thought” as to 
the necessity of language to thought. He holds that a child 
thinks and forms genuine concepts long before it is capable of 
giving them expression in language. In order to do this the child 
must not only have the thought, but must have associated with it 
certain auditory sensations and motor impulses which have no 
connection with it except that they have been arbitrarily joined 
with it in the experience of the child, and now suggest and are 
suggested by it. Even the lower animals have what may be re- 
garded as the beginnings of a language, but they undoubtedly form 
concepts of a certain low order, which go beyond their powers of 
expression. In the case of deaf-mutes there is thought before 
there is any language except the rudimentary language of gesture, 
and we have every reason to'believe that there is what may prop- 
erly be called thought before even this is developed. Preyer ad- 
mits that all thinking which is at all abstract needs words, as 
mathematical computation needs figures, and this position one 
will hardly care to deny. It is only the extreme position that 
there is no thought without language which is untenable. 

The discussion of the various disturbances of the speech fac- 
ulty is prefaced by a dissertation, illustrated by several diagrams, 
on the physiology of speech. It is well for the novice to bear in 
mind that all such cerebral charts are as yet highly speculative, 
and that though it is eminently desirable to guess at what is 
going on in the brain it is also desirable to remember that 
at present we have in this field only guesses. To us Prof. 
Preyer’s diagrams do not seem very good guesses. He has 
mapped out the cerebral centers for hearing sounds, for com- 
prehending syllables, for words, for sentences or discourse, 
and represents them as all separate and distinct. This would 
seem to imply that when a sentence has been heard and then re- 
peated there are four distinct centres all occupied with recogni- 





tion of the same sound,—for syllables, words, and sentences are 
put together from simplejsound. Such repetition seems absurd. 
And when Preyer says without qualification in describing different 
lalopathies, that the trouble lies in this or that tract or in this or 
that centre, he expresses himself with more assurance than the 
state of our knowledge upon the subject will warrant. A real 
defect of this part of the book is the formidable terminology with 
which it bristles. There seems no good reason for calling loqua- 
ciousness “ logorrhoea,” or indicating the difficulty children find 
in uttering g, 8, r, and 1, by such words as Gammacism, Sigma- 
tism, Rhotacism, and Lambdacism. 

Preyer found that the slowness in learning to speak exhibited 
by his child was not due to inability to make the sounds them- 
selves, but ,to internal cerebral difficulties. His child made 
all the necessary sounds spontaneously long before he could speak. 
He even learned to imitate sounds and combinations of sounds be- 
fore he learned to use such combinations as words, i. ¢., as expres- 
sive of thought. -For example, he used the imitative “ heiss ” 
(hot) eight and a half months before it occurred to him to use the 
same word as expressive of a judgment. In this case it was not 
until the 707th day that two words were put together to form a 
sentence, and not until the 845th that a question was asked for the 
first time. In the 29th month the personal pronoun appeared in 
place of the child’s own name, and from this time on was remarked 
an increasing use of the plural in nouns, of the article, etc. 
Preyer remarks that the words first spoken are not chosen on the 
principle of an economy of exertion, but are due to accidental 
causes. The child can make any or almost any of the necessary 
sounds,—he will use what he is accustomed to hear, or what inter- 
ests him. The discovery of an order or law in the growth of the 
power of speech, the author thinks, will only be possible when 
many different children are observed carefully as his was, and the 
results obtained are compared. 

The translation before us seems to be a good one. The value 
of the book is greatly increased by a conspectus of Prof. Preyer’s 
observations, arranged by months, added by the translator. With- 
out this help it would be very difficult to get a good view of the 
whole series of observations, and to observe their significance. 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. A Course of Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Pennsylvania. By George Dana Board- 
man. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
These lectures by Dr. Boardman will attract equal attention, 

no doubt, with his previous works,—‘ Studies in thé Creative 

Week,” “ Studies in the Lord’s Prayer,” ‘‘ Epiphanies of the Risen 

Lord,” ‘Studies in the Mountain Instruction,” ‘‘The Divine 

Man,” and others. They drew public notice at the time of their 

delivery, as they were given to crowded audiences in the Univer- 

sity chapel on Sunday afternoons of this winter. They were the 
first attempt known to us on the part of the University to do 

something for the religious culture of the students coming from a 

distance to attend its courses of instruction. In the College Fac- 

ulty and that of Law such students are a very small minority of 
the whole, But in the Faculties of Medicine, Dentistry, and 

Veterinary Surgery the case is different. These Faculties draw 

students from all parts of the land, to live in West Philadelphia 

boarding-houses for the most part, and only occasionally is there 
any special effort to attract them to public worship in the churches, 

Dr. Boardman, as a Trustee of the University, added to his labors 

as pastor of the First Baptist Church in the centre of the city, 

this labor of love for the University students. 

His studies of the Commandments were admirably suited to 
the purpose. The theme was well chosen. The Commandments, 
like the Lord’s Prayer, form a part of the Bible which “ doubt has 
never dimmed and controversy never soiled.”” They appeal pow- 
erfully and directly to the unsophisticated conscience. And mod- 
ern scholarship has not called into serious question their anti- 
quity and authorship. Even those critics who deny to Moses 
much else which is ascribed to him, accept this document as of 
his age, and as the authentic record of the principles on which he 
based his formative leadership of the Hebrew people. This is a 
code which antedates those of Manes, Solon, and the Roman 
Twelve Tables by centuries, but which is as vital to our civiliza- 
tion as the Constitution of the United States, or the English Bill 
of Rights. It is a laying bare of the moral foundations on which 
civilized society is built. It is as fresh as the daily newspaper, 
after the lapse of more than three thousand years, For thirty 
centuries the human conscience has been recognizing the voice of 
God in these commandments, which contain a perfect .statement 
of the natural rights of man, to realize which society exists. 

The manner of Dr. Boardman’s lectures is very happy in 
view of his audience. It is entirely unconstrained and unconven- 
tional. The pulpit style is laid aside, and a tone entirely different 
takes its place. And while there is an evident purpose to show 
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in what vital relation the commandments stand to the other parts 
of the Bible, and what a wealth of commentary upon them the 
New Testament especially furnishes, there is no lack of reference 
to other literature. Dr. Boardman seems to take as his the motto 
Coleridge suggested for the Christian preacher: “To make ail 
other books contribute to the understanding of this Book, and 
this book cast its light on all other books.” He naturally prefers 
the great secular authors—Plutarch, Bacon, Shakespeare, Macau- 
lay, and Carlyle—to the theologians, where the former furnish a 
striking quotation which clinches a truth he is enforcing. 

We especially like the discussion of the Eighth and the Tenth 
Commandments in which the rights of property and their possible 
limitations are discussed. Dr. Boardman presses closely upon the 
forms of public and private theft in the former. In the latter he 
enters upon the broader question of the right and expediency of 
private property, vindicating it against socialism, but suggesting 
that some plan may be devised to set a reasonable limit to accu- 
mulations. 

We should have liked to see the national character of the 
commandments, and their relation to the life of the nations of 
Christendom, brought out more distinctly. These commandments 
were given to a national society, to define for it the conditions of 
its continued existence. This is most evident in Dr. Boardman’s 
exposition of the Sixth, where it is impossible to interpret the rea- 
son given for obedience in any but a national sense. But we 
think it would have cast more light on the Third and the Fourth, 
if this had been kept more fully in view. The notion that the 
Fourth is only a Church commandment has been very mis- 
chievous. 

The only inaccuracy we have noticed is on page 178, where 
the Veni, Creator Spiritus is ascribed to Gregory the Great. 
Hymnologists now are pretty well agreed in assigning it to Ra- 
banus Maurus. Gregory’s it cannot be. R 





A WHITE UMBRELLA IN MEXICO. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
flin & Co. 

This pretty little volume has many claims upon both readers 
and buyers of books. It is so exquisitely bound and printed that 
its appearance alone makes it a desirable acquisition; while its 
contents are most piquant and interesting, the letter-text giving 
an account of a week’s journey from El Paso to the city of Mexi- 
co. The chronicle gains the charm of clear detail from the dainty, 
clever little illustrations thrown in,—sketches made on the spot 
from a happy point of view, while the artist was under the stimu- 
lus of the liveliest enthusiasm. “A land of white sunshine redo- 
lent with flowers; a land of gay costumes, crumbling churches, and 
old convents; a land of kindly greetings, of extreme courtesy; of 
open, broad hospitality.”” So the author describes Mexico. 

Now that the Raymond Excursions have opened up Mexico 
to the admiring tourist, it is probable that the great wave of win- 
ter emigration to warm climates will bear vast numbers of trav- 
elers to a country, where, without being compelled to encounter 
the difficulties of a sea-voyage, one finds much of the novelty and 
picturesqueness of southern Europe, with magnificent tropical 
scenery thrown in. ‘“ No such scene exists in any quarter of the 
globe where I have wandered,” Mr. Smith writes of Zacatecas ; 
“A brilliant sky blue as a china plate, blinding sunlight, throngs 
of people in red, orange, or blue; women in rebozos and scarlet 
sashes, men wearing vermilion zarapes about their shoulders and 
wide hats of felt trimmed with silver, and breeches of pink buck- 
skin held together down the sides by silver buttons; donkeys 
piled high with great sacks of silver ore ; cavaliers on horse- back,” 
etc., ete. But, alas, the dull stream of progress is invading even 
these haunts of the picturesque. Women are beginning to study 
fashion-plates and men to drive dog-carts. Some of the cathedrals 
have been renovated, and glass kerosene lamps set in brackets 
along the walls, to the misery of the artist. 

However, there stills remain plenty of delightful old churches 
crumbling into ruin, but which still preserve precious relics of 
their first grandeur when the monarchs and priests of Spain 
spared nothing in sending out the equipments for the Catholic 
sanctuaries of the New World. The tall massive candle-sticks, 
the fonts, the reliquaries, into which a king’s ransom had been 
put in purest silver, may have been drawn upon in time of war 
and distress to be meited up and made over into dollars; but 
enough remains to show how rich Mexico has been. At Quera- 
taro the whole altar, the entrance to the sacristy, and the choir, 
are overlaid with gold-leaf in the richest fashion; and an old 
pomegranate-colored curtain coming in contrast with the gold, 
moves the artist into raptures. So also do certain old chairs 
which were a present from Charles the Fifth ; with all of which 
he longs to make off, as he actually does with one which he sees 
in Zacatecas. Then at a town with a marvelous name he reaches 

the Mecca of his pilgrimage, where he finds a veritable Titian, an 
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“‘ Entombment of Christ.” It is pleasant to believe, on the au- 
thority of an artist who actually laid his sacriligious thumb-nail 
on the glazing of the picture, that there is a real Titian in Mexico. 

But independent of paintings and old churches and picturesque 
bits in market squares, Mexico possesses natural advantages that 
its bright-colored little towns only set off. Its diversity of cli- 
mate, its grandeur and beauty of scenery, offer great attractions to 
the traveler. And its great sweep of plains, richly covered with 
palms, oranges, and olives; its lakes of silver; its tumbling wa- 
terfalls ; its deep gorges, bottomless in purple shadows; its moun- 
tain-ranges with snow-capped peaks dominating the horizon, and 
great volcanoes, craggy, rugged, dead; all are lighted up by a 
marvelous wealth of sunshine which makes it a land of lavish 
light and color. 


DraAGon’s TEETH. A Novel from the Portuguese. 
by Mary J. Serrano. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

A new master of the art of novel-writing is easily recognized 
in this rendering from the Porturuese of the best work of Eca de 
Lueiros, a young man, a native of Oporto. A more strikingly 
realistic book has rarely been issued; yet the realism is not the 
forced, morbid anatomy of French realistic writers, but rather that 
of Tolstoi, which simply translates into words the movements of 
actual life. Not, however, that “Dragon’s Teeth ”’ is to be con- 
sidered as approaching in power or charm the work of the great 
Russian writer, although the lesson taught in this book, as in 
“Anna Karénina,” is that the guilty must suffer,—that the wages 
of sin is death. Yet the deep interest of “Anna Karénina” lies in 
the tragedy of a noble character, by her own impulse, wish, and 
will rendering herself ignoble and dragging herself in the mire of 
the world. Luiza, in “ Dragon’s Teeth,” is a mere pretty, every- 
day sort of woman who loves her husband, and is completely 
happy in domestic life ; but who, when left alone for a few weeks, 
tinds herself powerless to resist the blandishments of her cousin 
Bazilio with whom she has once been in love. No one can con- 
sider Luiza a lofty character; well guarded and allowed no chance 
for solitude and consequent ennui, she would have been a good 
wife to the end, no doubt; but left to find her own diversions, she 
was easily at the mercy of circumstances. 

Her punishment is worked out in quite a different way from 
Anna Karénina’s. We can only feel that Luiza’s conscience 
might have borne the strain of her conviction of her misdeeds 
very well, except that her fault is known to her servant, in whose 
power she finds herself. How her chastisement is worked out,— 
the full torment, the grinding misery, the humiliation of her tor- 
ture,—nothing but the book itself can give any idea of. It is in 
this graphic picture of the environment of Luiza that the author’s 
art is shown in the clear, simple strokes which can only be 
wielded by a master. All the relations of Luiza’s life,—the most 
minute details of her household, the peculiarities of each member 
of the social coterie to which she belongs,—all are given witha 
bewecew a humor, a naturalness as marvellous as they are de- 
lightful. 

The only fault to be found with the book is in its stale 
French plot of a wife’s infidelity. The moral is there as grim and 
bitter as a sermon of John Knox’s, but whether the book will be 
read wholly for the moral is an open question. The situation is 
absorbing, and there is not a single humiliation of all those which 
come huddling upon the heroine, until she meets the full penalty 
of her sin, which the reader himself is not himself made to feel 
poignantly. 


Jesus CHRIST THE DIVINE MAN; His Life and Times. By J. F. 

Vailings, M. A., Vicar of Sopley. [Men of the Bible. Vol. VII.] 

Pp. viii. and 226. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

This volume is exceedingly good and interesting in part,s but 
unsatisfactory as a whole. It lacks the simplicity of style which 
is the first requirement for retelling the story of the Gospel. It 
is excessively “apologetic,” in the theological sense of the word. 
The writer nearly always has his eye on somebody who has con- 
troverted his position, and whom he must answer. It is full of 
suggestive thoughts, which need to be worked out more fully, in 
order to produce their whole effect. It lacks formal unity of ex- 
position, although the main idea is everywhere the same. Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Christ of the Creed of Nicea and Chalcedon. 
He is consciously the Son of God, one with the Father, with all 
that is implied in that. No difficulty as to the divine within the 
limits and bounds of a human consciousness, no theory of a kenosis 
or “emptying himself of his glory” is recognized. While Dr. 
Howard Crosby boldly says: ‘‘ There is not and ought not to be a 
vestige of deity in His consciousness till after the Resurrection,” 
and that “ No action of our Saviour’s life from Bethlehem to Cal- 
vary exhibits divinity,” Mr. Vailings takes just the opposite view 
and sees nothing else. The human side of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
pe growth under human limitations, disappear to him almost 
entirely. 





[Translation] 
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But within these limitations the book has merits. It is every- 
where suggestive, and therefore must be extremely useful to 
preachers. In many directions there are new vistas opened to the 
student, as for instance in the estimate of Christ as ‘‘ the divine 
art teacher,” illustrated by a very happy quotation from Brown- 
ing’s “ The Ring and the Book.” Indeed the quotations and the 
use made of them are among the best things of the book. Mr. 
Vailings has read widely, especially in poetry, and he puts his read- 
ing often to very happy use. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


‘er is a revival, which we are glad to note, of interest in 

the works of Leigh Hunt. Without being one of the great 
ones of the earth, Hunt was an elegant, agreeable, and highly 
versatile writer, and there is so much honest entertainment to be 
had from his work that it is reasonable to suppose it will continue 
to be read,—at least for some time longer. Here, indeed, was at 
once a very engaging personality, and a literary purpose and exe- 
cution of a real and elevated kind. Hunt’s period (1784-1859) 
was one of marked literary activity in England and he bore an 
honorable part in it. His writings, both in prose and verse, are 
very numerous, and Mr. Charles Kent got the idea that a selec- 
tion of the best poems and essays, in a single volume of reasona- 
ble compass, would be well received by the reading public. He 
has done his work with good judgment and Messrs. Frederick 
Warne & Co. have published the book (“‘ Leigh Hunt as Poet and 
Essayist ”) in their ‘* Cavendish Edition.” The writings here col- 
lected, Mr. Kent tells us, were found scattered through at least 
eighty volumes. They give an excellent idea of Hunt’s powers, 
and can be read and reread with pleasure and profit. 





Simultaneously with the above mentioned book, Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers issued in two volumes Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Romances of 
Real Life.”” These sketches, though bearing Hunt’s name, do not 
profess to be strictly original. They are founded on Guyot di 
Pilival’s ‘‘ Causes Célébres.’”’ The work includes one hundred sto- 
ries of famous crimes and tragedies, all alleged to be historical, 
and each having enough material, here greatly condensed, to serve 
as foundation of a plot for a sensational novel. Indeed, many of 
them have been so utilized at one time and another. They scarcely 
make wholesome reading, despite Hunt’s confident assertion that 
the book is fit to be “laid on the table.” It would be better to 
take that suggestion in the Parliamentary sense. 





“ The Essays of Samuel Johnson ” is the title of an attractive 
volume issued in the ‘‘ Camelot Series,” by Walter Scott, London. 
The book does not include by any means the whole of Dr. John- 
son’s Essays, but it gives a judicious selection from the best of 
them, sixty-six in number, gathered by Mr. Stuart J. Reid from 
the pages of The Adventurer, The Rambler, and The Idler, They 
constitute perhaps a fifth of the total of Johnson’s work. Mr. 
Reid’s volume includes a careful biographical introduction and 
various explanatory notes. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 





“The Writer’s Handbook,” (J. B. Lippincott Co.), is too am- 
bitious a work to have been printed anonymously. It is, to be 
sure, largely a compilation, but at least the editor’s name might 
have been given. The book is devoted in a general way to com- 
position and style, and to hints upon epistolary art, with full 
accounts of structure, parts of speech, etc. Many examples are 
given upon masters of literary style, the whole constituting a use- 
ful guide-book to the young writer and student of language. 





“ Outlines of Lessons in Botany,” by Jane H. Newell (Ginn 
& Co.) is a capital little book, designed for the use of teachers and 
mothers studying with their children. It aims to give an outline 
of work to be carried on by the pupils themselves, though it is 
also intended by its author to be used in connection with Dr. Asa 
Gray’s more advanced studies in Botany. The design is carried 
out under the successive headings of “‘ Plants and their Uses,” 
“Seedlings,” ‘ Roots,” “ Buds,” “Stems,” and ‘ Leaves,’ and 
there are many helpful illustrations. Flowers and companion 
subjects are to be treated in another volume. 





“Authors at Home” is the collective title that has been given 
to a series of papers on prominent literary personages, printed 
originally in the Critic, and edited by J. B. and J. L. Gilder. The 

apers appeared to best advantage in their first shape, seeming to 
e rather slight and sketchy for a book, yet they make pleasant 
reading as now collected. There are twenty-seven of the brief 
biographies in all, and they are all “Americans,” with the excep- 
tion of one of Mr. Goldwin Smith. Among the best of them are 
those of John Burroughs, C. G. Leland, and G. W. Cable. As in- 








timated in the title of the. book, there has been a design to portray 
the domestic life of the authors treated, as far as possible, and this 
purpose has been fairly carried out. (Cassell & Co.) 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY. Edited by G. Stanley 
Hall, President-Elect of Clark University. Vol. II. No. 2. 
pp. 155. $1.50. 

i pe American Journal of Pyschology bears witness to an im- 

portant scientific movement. It is commonly said that the 

rapid advance of science is the great achievement of this century. 
Much pride is taken in our accurate knowledge, and broad general- 
izations concerning the physical world, and these are often looked 
upon as the whole of science. But if we stop to think, we must 
confess that our science is incomplete and even insecure. The 
central position of mind in the world has been ignored. We are 
told that mental phenomena are uncertain, irregular, and outside 
the limits of science. There is even a tendency to look upon 
them as unimportant. But surely the mind is the beginning and the 
end of all else. If there were no order in the mind, there could 
be no order in the outside world. We may be sure that sooner or 
later broad and exact science of mind will arise, and the Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology is one of many signs indicating that 
the time is now come. 

The present number of the journal contains three articles. 
The first of these, ‘‘ Extracts from the Autobiography of a Para- 
noiac,” edited witha commentary by Frederick Peterson, in spite 
of its technical name, is of considerable popular interest. Init an 
insane man gives an account of his life and the development of 
his insanity. He says in his preface, ‘‘ This work is given to the 
public as a lunatic’s defense of his position. The object 
of this little autobiography is to show the form and consistency 
of the thought that is in any mind.” The story gives an interest- 
ing view of the admixture of sense and nonsense comprising the 
mind of amadman. The two remaining articles of the number, 
“Memory,” by W. H. Burnham, and “ Personal Equation,” by E. 
C. Sanford, are both parts of long papers, giving historical reviews 
of the subjects. Such summaries are not as valuable as new con- 
tributions to science, but they are very welcome, as the original 
papers are in many cases difficult to find and difficult to read. 
The last fifty pages of the Jorunal are devoted to reviews of 
Psychological Literature and Notes. Some seventy-five books and 
papers are noticed, classified under “‘ The|Nervous System,” ‘‘ Hyp- 
notism,” “ Experimental,” “Abnormal,” and ‘“ Miscellaneous,” 

This review is one of several established by the enterprise of 
Johns Hopkins University. The financial difficulties of that Uni- 
versity seem, however, to have led it to give up its department of 
psychology, and the editor will take the Journal with him to the 
new Clark University at Worcester, Mass. Two of the principal 
contributors to it, Prof. Donaldson and Dr. Sanford, go with Dr. 
Hall from Baltimore to Worcester, and Clark University will in 
consequence, give special prominence to Psychology. 

J. McK. C, 





In its issue of April 4th, America, of Chicago, celebrated its 
entry upon its second year by appearing in a new and much more 
convenient form of double the number of pages. Concurrently 
with this change it announced a reduction in price from $3.50 to 
$3.00 a year. 

A fund is being raised for the support and education of the 
children of the late Philip H. Welch, the journalist and humorist, 
whose untimely death has been widely noted. Mr. Welch left 
four children, the oldest of whom is but nine years of age. The 
New York Evening Post, the Century, the Forum, and the Christian 
Union are active in the cause of the Welch fund and contributions 
may be directed to the offices of either of those journals. 

A new literary magazine is to start in Paris and in London on 
May Ist. It is to be called East and West. Several popular writ- 
ers will contribute: Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. W. E. Norris, Mrs. Mac- 
quoid, Mrs. Parr, Sarah Tytler, George Fleming (Miss Fletcher), 
Mrs. Walford, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Meade, Prof. Church, and 
Mr. Grant Allen among many others. Mr. T. Macquoid will sup- 
Di series of papers on “ Some Dutch Artists,” beginning with 

als. 

Prof. Huxley, after a long abstention from literary labor, ow- 
ing to ill health, is now taking to the pen with renewed vigor. 
He has an article in the current Nineteenth Century, and other 
magazine papers by him are announced. 

Mr. W. Bernard Saunders of Peterborough, England, is about 
to edit a new local antiquarian quarterly to be termed Fenland 
Notes and Queries. The Athenzum thinks the Fen country should 
be able to supply a large store of hitherto unrecorded folk-lore. 
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The zealots for a ‘‘ world’s speech” have made a new venture 
in England in the publication, just commenced, of a monthly peri- 
odical called The Interpreter. It is printed in parallel columns in 
English, German, and French, and intends to teach the principles 
of yet another universal language, differing from all that have 
gone before. 

William J. Arkell, the owner of Judge and Frank Leslie’s IIl- 
lustrated Weekly, has disposed of his interest in the Albany Jour- 
nal to William Barnes, the owner of the Albany Express. By this 
transfer the Albany Journal reverts to the family of its original 
owner, Thurlow Weed, who was a grandfather of William Barnes. 
Mr. Barnes will personally conduct both the Express and Journal, 
and the politics of the two will remain Republican. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Tse life of Jane Austen is to be written by Oscar Fay Adams. 
He is going to England for material for his interesting sub- 
ject. 

John Ericsson desired that if any biography of him was un- 
dertaken it should be intrusted to his friend, Col. William C. 
Church, editor of the Army and Navy Journal, and the executors 
of the estate accordingly have turned over to Col. Church all the 
papers which could be useful in such a work. While it is true 
that Capt. Ericsson destroyed his diary, all his documents since 
1860 were preserved. In private letters and other papers has 
been found abundant material relative to his youth and the influ- 
ences which shaped his early career. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. are to publish “A Popular His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer. It 
is based on the histories of Michelet and Carlyle. 

M. Gaume, the Catholic bookseller of Paris, who recently 
died at the age of eighty-nine, was one of the last survivors of 
Napoleon’s armies, and took part in the expedition to Moscow. 

An authorized translation of ‘‘ Garibaldi’s Autobiography,” as 
recently published in its final form, will be issued in London this 
month with fac-similes of some of the General’s letters. 

A volume of Arctic travels, by Herbert L. Aldrich, will be 
published in Chicago by Rand, McNally & Co., in a few months. 
It will relate largely to Siberia and Alaska, including incidents of 
whaling operations. 

The venerable historian, George Bancroft, has been compelled 
by his waning mental powers to entirely cease his literary work. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford is trying his hand at biography. He 
is writing a volume for the series of “ English Men of Action” on 
Sir John Hawkwood. The series, by the way, promises very well. 
Walter Besant, Clarke Russell, and Archibald Forbes are writing 
for it. 

Mr. John Morley’s “ Universal Library ” having reached the 
limit designed for it—60 volumes—Mr. Morley has projected an- 
other scheme of similar kind, called the ‘‘ Carisbrooke Library,” to 
be composed of standard books of all languages but in English 
versions. Swift’s “Tale of a Tub and Other Works” has just 
opened the series. Routledge & Sons are the publishers. 

B. P. Shillaber (‘‘Mrs. Partington”) while confined to his 
house near Boston by serious illness for a long time has been en- 
gaged on a volume of personal reminiscences extending over fifty 
years. 

The American Publishing Co. announces “A Companion to the 
Holy Bible,” a concise and comprehensive concordance to the 
Scriptures. It has been in careful preparation for several years. 

Macmillan & Co. will issue soon in the Temple Library “ The 
Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith,” edited by Austin Dobson 
and illustrated by Herbert Railton. 

The appearance of Matthew Arnold’s letters seems to be 
awaited impatiently in London. It is said that in the hands of an- 
other Froude Arnold’s letters might be found to vie even with 
Carlyle’s in frank criticism of his contemporaries. 


A work will shortly appear on Sir John Franklin’s fate, claim- 
ing to show that its discovery was through a revelation made to a 
little child seven years of age, to whom was revealed the locality 
where the ships would be found, and how they could be reached ; 
and that after the great expeditions of the Government, extending 
over a period of seven years, had proved fruitless, the efforts of 
Lady Franklin, guided solely by the revelation of the little child, 
were crowned with complete success. 

The “ Life of John Bright,” by Barnett Smith, is being entirely 
rewritten, and will no doubt be a standard on its subject. Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton have the work in charge. 

Mr. Gavin Hamilton has nearly completed a grammatical 
work on “ The Moods in the English Bible.” It will be published 
in Edinburgh. 











x The Delegates of the Clarendon Press have in preparation an 

Intermediate Greek-English Dictionary,” newly abridged from 
the seventh edition of Liddell and Scott. It differs from the pres- 
ent school abridgment in the fact that the matter is greatly in- 
creased by ampler explanations of the words, by inserting more 
fully the irregular forms of moods and tenses, by citing the lead- 
ing authorities for the different usages, and by adding character- 
istic phrases. 


Dr. James Ward, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has under- 
taken to write for Sonnenschein’s “Library of Philosophy” a 
work on metaphysics with the title “ Epistemology ; or the Theory 
of Knowledge.” 


It has been reported from London that some of the largest 
paper makers of England have formed a trust for the purpose of 
raising prices. The capital involved is said to be about $10,000,000. 
The capital invested in paper making in England is estimated at 
about $100,000,000, so that the “combine,” says the American 
Bookseller, does not amount to much under any circumstances. 
Even if it should take place, however, it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the American paper makers, for an unwarranted 
rise in the English market would give American manufacturers an 
opportunity to export their goods. It is now generally conceded 
that the American mills make the best goods, and even in fine 
writing papers the American mills excel the English. In these 
goods the importations have been reduced at least fifty per cent. 
within the past two years, not but that the very best qualities are 
used here, but because American productions are preferred by con- 
sumers, as they have a stouter body and a better surface. The 
possibility of a paper trust in this country is not regarded as of 
any moment. The trade is so diversified, and the amount of 
money involved is so great, that no combination could control it. 








ART NOTES. 


DF gg ona conducted by amateurs, and mainly creditable to 

them, the International Photographic Exhibition, open now 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, does not exclude 
professional contributors. The purpose of the exhibition is to 
promote interest in photography, and to illustrate.the improve- 
ment and progress of the art. Whatever tends to forward this 
object is accepted, whether from amateur or professional contri- 
butors. It should be distinctly understood, however, that this ex- 
hibition, and any other that may hereafter be held under the 
same auspices, is not intended to afford advertising facilities. 
Advertising displays are proper enough, and the county fairs and 
similar exhibitions afford legitimate opportunities for exhibits of 
this character, but the Photographic Society of Philadelphia has a 
different purpose in view, and the strictly commercial appeal to 
public attention is, therefore, not given place in its programme ; 
and this is the only rule of exclusion followed in making up the 
present collection. ° 

The exhibition is regarded by competent judges as fairly 
showing forth the advances made in the art of photography during 
the past year in this country and also in England and in Germany. 
The most important gain appears to be in the extension of pho- 
tography to new uses, the opening of new fields for the camera, 
noticeably in its adaptation to civil engineering, topographic sur- 
veying, and map-drawing ; to astronomy, as noted in the exhibit 
from the Lick Observatory, and to scientific research, in affording 
instantaneous records of experiments and phenomena. The per- 
fecting of the flash light process also adds a new province where 
fleeting effects can be caught and successful exposures made in 
dark places. 

Improvements in printing are indicated by noticeable exam- 
ples of what are known as Platinotypes, by which delicate grada- 
tion of light and shade can be brought out and points made in a 
comparatively high key, with all details rendered in proper rela- 
tions. A new process of especial value to painters is that called 
the “‘ orthochromatic ” by which color-values are remarkably well 
preserved in reproducing pictures ; a desirable result heretofore 
rarely attained. 

The sales at the National Academy exhibition during the first 
two weeks, though not so large as last year, are fairly satisfactory, 
aggregating about $20,000. The assumption that the sale of Thomas 
Hovenden’s “In the Hands of the Enemy,” was made before the 
exhibition and only recorded there for display, is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. Mr. Robbins Battell bought it on sight early 
in the morning of buyers’ day, but the artist was not aware of the 
fact until informed by Mr. Galt who made the sale. The report 
of a sale before the exhibition may have arisen from the fact that 
a gentleman of this city expected to make the purchase, and has 
been regarded as the probable future owner of the work, but the 
artist was not formally aware of the intent and Mr. Battell by his 
prompt action came first into the field. 
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The Clarke, Dodge, and Hallgarten prizes will be awarded by 
the contributors to the exhibition, on Wednesday next. There 
are 127 pictures in the competition this year, including all those 
entered for either prize. 

A correspondent asks how it is that the great painters, whose 
pictures are given the place of honor, do not also secure all 
the prizes. The reason is that the prizes are intended to encour- 
age the younger artists, and those of acknowledged position do not 
compete for them. The members of the Academy are expressly 
excluded from the competitions, and other painters of standing re- 
frain from entering the lists with the younger artists. 


Mr. Charles M. Kurtz has this month issued the 9th annual 
number of his National Academy Notes. The present volume con- 
tains a brief history of the Academy, as well as the usual illus- 
trated catalogue and descriptions after leading pictures. The 
illustrations ought to be better and might be if the artists would 
take the trouble to furnish drawings early enough. In other 
respects the work is thoroughly good and commendable and 
affords an excellent record of the exhibition. It is to be had in 
this city at Craig’s Art Rooms, No. 1525 Chestnut street. 

Harry R. Poore is holding a special exhibition of his recent 
work at Earles’ galleries, which will be open until the 20th inst. 
There are twenty-five numbers in the catalogue, beside several 
studies and drawings. A number of the works are for sale, but 
the collection is enriched by loans from Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, 
Mr. Edward Keen, Mr. C. N. Weygandt, Mr. P. J. Walsh, and 
others, making it fairly representative in character. Mr. Poore 
has been spoken of as an animal painter because he has exhibited 
several strong animal subjects, but this collection shows him to be 
an artist able to render what he sees before him. His skill is not 
of the special sort that requires him to limit his work to dogs or 
cattle or even to the human figure. He paints what he sees, and 
that with the artist’s magic which makes the picture appear to 
eyes incapable of distinguishing the picturesque in nature. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

ji average sanitary conditions of a number of country houses 

in New England, the Middle States, and the West, were 
stated in an interesting article on the subject, the Journal of Social 
Science for December last, by Dr. Lucy M. Hall, of Brooklyn. It 
may be feared that the number of houses nh on was not 
large enough to give her inquiry very great value, but it neverthe- 
less is of interest as far as it goes. She examined herself about 
65, and received reports from many others. Inquiry was made as 
to character of soil, number and situation of shade trees, age and 
construction of house, windows, location of bedrooms and living 
rooms, condition of cellar, water supply, outbuildings, disposal of 
waste, and health of occupants. The average age of the houses 
was 49 years in New England, 40 years in the Middle States, and 
19 years in the West,—from which we conclude that it was the 
old houses chiefly which were taken for examination. As to 
health there was rather more rheumatism, but less lung affections 
and diphtheria, and very much less typhoid fever in the Middle 
States than in New England. Over shading, by trees planted too 
close to the house, was universal. There was 100 percent. in New 
England, 99 per cent in the Middle States, and 62 per cent. in the 
West. Other percentages were as follows: 


N. E. M. 8. W. 8. 
Sleeping rooms not warmed in winter, 72 24 19 
‘*Shut-up" parlors, and houses too dark, 4 . 2 


Cellars damp or wet, 

Barn joined to the house, ae 
Slops thrown from back door, 77 40 26 
Closet joined to house, 55 14 19 


The overflow of the Nile for the year 1888 has proved a great 
disaster to the land of Egypt on account of its being insufficient 
to flood its accustomed areas. The cultivated land of Upper 
Egypt amounts to 2,331,000 acres, and of this nearly one-seventh 
is this year lost to agriculture. This also means a corresponding 
loss of revenue to the Government, as unwatered lands are not 
taxed. The most serious aspect of the case is the fact that large 
bodies of the people, varying from one-tenth to one-sixth of the 
whole population, are deprived of their means of subsistence. 
Lower Egypt, not so dependent upon the summer flood, is in 
much better condition. The areas lost to cultivation this year 
will not be restored until the flood of 1889 begins about July, the 
highest point being reached between the middle and the end of 
October. In 1887 the flood was destructive of property on ac- 
count of its excess, which amounted to a rise of over five feet 
more than usual, and three feet more than the safe flood limit. 

The Popular Science Monthly for this month contains an arti- 
cle by Professor Joseph Jastrow, which is mainly a comment on 
the work of the Seybert Commission of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Prof. Jastrow agrees with the Commission that so-called 
“spiritualism ” is mainly a tissue of “ base, intentional fraud,” and 





adds that its practice is deserving of severe corrective measures 
on account of the number of ignorant people who are victimized 
by the “ mediums.” The experiments of Messrs. Hodgson and 
Davey in England are mentioned. The latter of these is an ama- 
teur conjuror, and is able to repeat many of the “ manifestations ” 
of the spiritualists by sleight of hand, and often with greater suc- 
cess in deception of observers. 

The same magazine prints an article on the attitude which 
men of science are taking toward the “ Christian Science ” cult. 
This has been no uncertain one from the beginning, though the 
condemnation usually expressed is qualified by an ample recogni- 
tion of the value of certain kinds of “mind cure” in mental dis- 
orders. The system “discovered” by Mrs. Eddy in 1866, how- 
ever, is, according to Mr. F. A. Fernald, a combination of what 
was already known in the science of mental healing and a fabric 
of transcendental philosophy, (mainly Fichte and Schelling), 
which, according to Mrs. Eddy, “eschews what is termed natural 
science.” It is this avowed rejection of all that has been built up 
by centuries of careful ohservation and record that invalidates 
with many the claim that ‘‘ Christian Science’? may have to their 
attention. When practice is attempted upon such a basis, it is 
time for an effort to be made to submit the system to the tests of 
science, and, adds Mr. Fernald, “it will add a terrible amount of 
suffering and death to what it has already caused. It will 
have done good if it compels physicians to adopt mental healing, 
not as a panacea, but as an addition to the curative means now at 
their command, and for occasional intelligent use.” 

Among the objects of large size which are expected to be fea- 
tures of interest at the French Exposition, will be an immense 
terrestrial globe. It will be one millionth of the size of the earth, 
and consequently will have a diameter of something less than 100 
feet. On this scale it will be possible in most cases to give geo- 
graphical details their true proportionate dimensions. All the 
we lines of communication by land and sea can be shown in 

etail. The globe is to be poised, and arranged so that the di- 
urnal revolution of the earth can be exactly imitated by means of 
clock-work. The work, it is announced, is well forward to com- 
pletion. 

An elaborate article by Prof. A. E. Nordenskidld, published 
in Nature of March 21st, is on ‘‘ The Gradual Rising of the Land 
in Sweden.” The history of the controversy as to whether the 
alteration observed is in reality due to the rising of the land or 
the sinking of the level of the sea, is a most interesting one. 
The earlier investigators, among whom Emanuel Swedenborg 
was the first, considered that the level of the Baltic was gradually 
subsiding ; but marks made on the west coast in historical times 
establish the same fact that the alteration is going on there. 
The rate of alteration, it is also observed, varies in different 
places, and in some it is wholly wanting. The variations on tbe 
same coast are from a small fraction of a centimetre to 1.1 centi- 
metres, Prof. Nordenskidld’s conclusion is that a general rise of 
the whole Scandinavian peninsula must be conceded, though the 
variation on the Baltic coast may in part be due to subsidence of 
the sea level. The latter part of the paper discusses the question 
as to the extent of change which the earth’s hyposphere (water 
surface) may be said to undergo by accumulations from extra- 
mundane sources and by losses through gaseous elements. The 
opinion is given that such accretions and losses are insufficient to 
account for phenomena like the variation of the sea-line in Swe- 
den, although they are worthy of some consideration when re- 
garded as extending through great durations of time. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE IMMANENT GOD AND OTHER SERMONS. By Abraham W. Jackson. Pp. 
159. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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N. C.: For sale by Doane Herring. 

THE WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL SOUVENIR. By Frederick Saunders. Pp. 
41. $0.25. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

A History or OuI0. With Biographical Sketches of her Governors, [Etc.]. 
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Homer GYMNASTICS FOR THE WELL AND THE SIcK. Edited by E. Anger- 
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Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

GioTTo’s SHEEP. A Cathedral Story. By M. E. Waller. 
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THE Rossz-BusH or HILDERSHEIM. A Cathedral Story. 
Pp. 36. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
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DRIFT. 


A FINE portrait of the Duc d’Aumale, whose exile has recently been ter- 

minated by the French Government, and who returned from Brussels 
to Paris, (residing at his great chateau of Chantilly), some weeks ago, is 
given in the issue of the Paris Illustré for March 30. A news paragraph in 
another journal says : 

“The Duc, who is now an old man, with white hair fringing his deli- 
cate aristocratic features, returned not with the sound of clarions, but al- 
most with secrecy, as if unable to bear emotion, and great precautions were 
taken to keep the reporters away. He left the train at Creil, the last great 
station on the rail before reaching Paris, and several miles further from 
Chantilly than one of the smaller stations. Here he was met by Madame 
la Comtesse de Chischamp, the faithful friend of his later years, and was 
driven to the cottage inhabited by his brother, the Duc de Joinville, where 
he dined. He re-entered Chantilly at night, when the few, lights of his 
servants were reflected in the still waters which surround the chateau, and 
by night he walked through his great galleries and looked at the famous 
and beloved pictures, and the relics of the Condés, and the statues in mar- 
ble and in bronze ; his big dog following at his heels. The Duc d’Aumale is 
a childless man. His clever, good son, the Duc de Condé, died suddenly in 
Australia, whither he had been sent for the modern grand tour. A touch- 
ing account of this grievous affair is given by Comte Roger de Beauvoir, in 
his ‘ Travels.’ De Beauvoir had been seut out to join him and accompany 
him to China and Japan. But, on arriving at Sydney, he found that the 
young Duc was dead. His mother never recovered the blow ; and not many 
years after the little Duc de Guise also died. Like all the boys of the Or- 
leans family, he had been sent to a Lycée; the date was after the war of ’70 
and his father was in France. The child, who was delicate, was, it was 
said, allowed to bathe under circumstances which gave him a fatal chill— 
and the Duc d’Aumale was left a childless man.” 


The prosperity, or otherwise, of the Canadian Dominion, is a theme of 
constant controversy on the other side of the St. Lawrence. In the To- 
ronto Week, of a recent date, we find this : 

“Gloomy was the picture of the present condition of Canada set before 
the citizens of Toronto by Mr. Davies in his Shaftesbury Hall oration the 
other evening. The worst of the matter is that the truthfulness of some, 
at least, of its main features must be reluctantly admitted. However pros- 
perous may be the state of the three or four cities which are the chief cen- 
tres of our manufactures and commerce, it can hardly be denied that the 
increase of population, both in the older Provinces and in the North-West, 
during the last decade, has fallen far below what seemed reasonable expec- 
tation ; that the public debt has swelled to almost formidable proportions ; 





and that a most enervating flow of some of the best elements of our popu- 
lation across the border is still kept up. But itis one thing to establish the 
facts, it is another and a very different thing to connect them with their 
true causes. 





Applicants for office who are without political influence should make 
note of the fact that a computer or assistant in the Nautical Almanac Office 
is wanted and will be chosen from those who pass a civil service examina- 
tion, without regard to politics. The applicant must have a knowledge of 
the theory and use of logarithms, plane, and spherical trigonometry, analyt- 
ical geometry, differential and integral calculus, and plane and spherical 
astronomy. If he is well up in all these and gets the job, he will have the 
privilege of spending the year in making calculations, for which he will be 
paid the munificent sum of $1,000. If the office-seeker never before heard 
of logarithms or differential calculus, but can run his division, he may get 
a job with next to nothing to do, and a salary two or three times as large.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 





It is definitely announced by a telegram from Sydney, (April 10), that 
the Pasteur plan of exterminating the Australian rabbits proves unsuccess- 
ful. The official committee, in New South Wales, report that it was found 
that rabbits which had been inoculated with the virus of chicken cholera, 
or which ate food which had been infected with the virus, died, but that the 
disease was not communicated by one rabbit to another. 





The Boston Traveler says that “The Rev. and Mrs. Herbert D. Ward 
are now in Washington, where they are enjoying a charming visit, and re- 
eeiving much social attention. No American woman, with the single ex- 
ception of Mrs. Stowe, has ever won so cosmopolitan a fame as Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Like Elizabeth Browning, she is a most accomplished 
scholar and a profound thinker, as well as poet, and her manner has a 
charm and distinction that impress all who meet her. Mr. Ward is also a 
poet and a man of letters, and their visit to Washington is marked by the 
appreciative attention shown them, both by the ‘ Cabinet circle’ and that 
distinctively literary circle which a great institution of learning like the 
Smithsonian attracts about it.” 





The Democratic Senate of Delaware has killed the bill which was passed 
by the Republican House providing for a constitutional convention. The 
Delaware Democracy has good cause to dread a movement of political reform. 





BriL1ous DisORDERS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, etc. 
are speedily removed by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Forty years’ use has 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are imld and 
certain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposyre. 
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INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under — 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 


holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other Cams 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL,. #. . ~ 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


te - CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
E » DEE. ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING or 
SPECIAL GUARAN TEE at the lowest rates. 
ua Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices v: from 
$15 to $75, according to 


size. An extra size for corpor- 
AND ALL OTH 000.00 | ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
one Te '883,298.65 vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 


vided for safe-renters. 


assets of the Company. 
COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 
RECEIVE FOR SAFE K ING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


OOS RCEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. ht, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fri: 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. parks, 
Clayton French, ' Joseph Moore, Jr. 





’ 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . 


Total assets, Oct.1,1887, $2,3844,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 

S. WHELEN, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


The American. 


Index and Title-pages for Volume XVI. 
(April 21, 1888, to October 13, 1888), can be 
had upon application to the publishers of 
THE AMERICAN, P.O. Box 924, Phila- 
delphia. 














_ OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


COME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The suerte as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE 
CUTES TRUSTS of pe description from the ceurts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Com 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust pn tie $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 


trust ET PTO 
“ wi RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. ot. Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust n 


e 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jz., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, 
GroreE F. 
HENRY C. GIBsonN, 
THomas MCKEAN, 
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FINE CLOTHING. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





PECIAL 
Importation Sale 


The following unusual values in short ends 
and special purchases are worthy 
of your attention 


$50 Suits 
$45 Suits - ¢ 3 5 
$42 Suits 
$40 Suits 
$14 Trousers 
$12 Trousers pe ¢ 7 
$10 Trousers 
$9 Trousers 
People who appreciate FINE Clothing at 
unusual moneys worth will please 
notice the above 


E. 0. THOMPSON 


FINE MERCHANT TAILORING 
908 Walnut Street 





Extract of Letter from Merchant Tailor: 


**T am informed that your knowledge 
of cutting is far ahead of all others— 
could kind wordsand a compensation 
induce you to teach me your system ?”’ 








DRY GOODS. 
FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDG & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
La + ements in America devoted exclu- 
sively 


--: DRY: GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere or similar qualities of Goods. 








STREETS. 








Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHRELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 














INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


William H. Jenks, 
George Tucker Bispham, 
William H. Gaw, 

B Andrews Knight, 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis | Gowen, 
George H. McFadden. 


Effingham B. Morris, 
George Taber, 

H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 





The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. ; 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS 


’ 
and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 

















WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies. 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton. 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Phila’da, Pa. 








